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ACTORS AND THE PUBLIC. 

It is too common, and we are sorry it 
should be so, to give persons in the theatri- 
cal profession a bad character. If we look 
around us we shall find persons in every 
grade of life, whose characters will not bear 
the strictest investigation. This occur- 
every day, from the noble lord to the trades, 
man, and even to the bishop, who should 
teach us morelity ; but it appears to us to 
be a regular settled matter, because a per- 
son has taken up the profession of an actor, 
no matter however he may conduct himself, 
or from what source he may have sprung, 
Oh! he is an actor, and of course his cha- 
racter is immediately investigated, and ge- 
nerally the worst construotion put upon it. 
Fow we consider all this very uncharitable, 
and at this time of day, when the march of 
intellect is supposed to be abroad, that a 
better feeling ought to exist between the 
public generally, and che individuals we are 
now noticing, ought to exist. We are not 
about vindicating bad conduct in any shape, 
and we are well aware there are characters 
amongst the theatrical profession who we 
would not be seen to notice, or can we vin- 
dicate either their public or private conduct, 
and because there are other persons in the 
world equally bad, that by no means makes 





the actor better. He being a public charac- 
ter, he is subject to a more rigid inspection, 
which is not giving him a fair chance with 
the rest of his fellow creatures, Persons in 
general who commit errors, unless they are 
of a flagrant character, are overlooked, and 
the world at large treats the matter very in- 
differently ; but if the same line of conduct 
be pursued by an actor, his conduct is im- 
mediately looked at with the greatest sus- 
picion ; they are considered public property 
and must bear the whips and scorns of the 
multitude. It must be borne in mind, these 
gentlemen of the sock and buskin have 
the same propensities as their fellow men-- 
are subject to the same diseases, and every 
other failing that human nature is subject 
to; yet if he be unwell in mind, body, or 
estate, he poor fellow, during his nightly 
avocation, is expected to go through the, 
performance with the same tact, vigour, and 
sprightliness, as he was wont to do; or if the 
manager is obliged to make an apology, then 
the very worst construction is put forth, and 
if he be not a decided favorite with the pub. 
lic his character is assailed at all points, and 
it is a chance if he ever rises again in pub- 
lic estimation, 


There are no class of persons whose 
company is more courted than the actors, 
and none who have greater inducements to 
fall into extremes. Their associations make 
them valuable and interesting in company, 
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particularly if the individual be a singer. 
He is invited into society not out of respect, 
but for amusement; and no matter if he 
is toolate for the drawing up of the curtain 
at the theatre, he surely will oblige the com- 
pany with one more strain before he leaves. 
Thus it is with the actor. We are sorry to 
find there is so much of self in the world, 
generally speaking, and so little of the milk 
of human kindness. If we speak of the 
necessary qualification the actor ought to 


possess to fit him for his profession here, 


it will be found he is in a position widely 


different from any other public character. 
He ought to be well educated, with an har- 
monious voice, of good figure, a face full 
of intellect, well-proportioned limbs, an 
easy and affable demeanour, and every ac- 
complishmnt, such as dancing, fencing, and 
to be proficient in music; to be a useful 
and general actor; but, above all, he must 
study human nature, to represent it in its 
Indeed, the 
actor’s life is a wearisome one, and every 


various shapes and ways. 


day brings him in some new shape before 
us, and we think great allowance should be 
made, for one who has so much to contend 
with. 





DRURY LANE. 

After a variety of delaying accidents, Mr. 
Bunn’s promises have at length been re- 
alised, and Meyerbeer’s “ Robert the Devil” 
was produced on Saturday night “in a com- 


different forms, Versions hastily and vul- 
garly manufactured from pianoforte scores 
were brought out simultaneously with this 
at Covent Garden and Drury Lane; and 
melodramatic adaptations of the story were 
to be found at nearly the same moment in 
all the minor theatres of the metropolis.— 
Both story and music are well known; and 
the work is of immovable repute. Miss 
Rainforth was the Isabella, and acquitted 
herself with a tact and skill which deserve 
the highest eulogy. The music belonging 
to this part is of a very trying character, 
requiring the greatest flexibility of voice, 
and an unvarying certainty of execution.— 
Miss Rainforth seldom exhibited a deficien- 
cy of either; and although she has nota 
sufficiency of power to realise the dashing 
brilliancy we have been accustomed to, the 
neatness of her delivery, the prevalent accu- 
racy of her intonation, and the gracefulness 
of her deportment, made the representation 
avery charming one. The peasant girl, 
Alice, was cleverly personated by Miss 
Romer, who sang with great zeal and ani- 
mation throughout. “The gentlemen were 
not nearly so good as the ladies. First in 
importance was Mr. Stretton, who under- 
took Bertram, in lieu of Borrani, who has 
been lately indisposed, and whose indisposi- 
tion has been the main occasion of the 
shifting announcements respecting the pro- 
duction of the opera. Robert was given to 
Mr. W. Harrison—a gentleman whose qua- 
lifications for the task are scanty indeed, 


He was quite out of his element—that ele- 
ment being, as is well known, the small and 
insignificant ballad school. The new 
scenery, what there is of it, is very good— 
the Cathedral interior being perfectly beau- 


plete state’—that is, it was not a reproduc- 
tion of the clumsy and insufficient version 
which was given in the same theatre in the 
year 1832, under the title of “‘ The Demon, 
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or the Mystic Branch,” but as near an adap- 
tation of the original work as it was possi- 
ble to achieve on the English stage. Its 
revival is likely to be attended with signal 
benefit to the management, for although the 
music as regards the principals is not exe. 
cuted with extraordinary perfection, yet the 
general effect is creditable. That the vocal 
difficulties are of the most perplexing kind, 
and that the severest discipline is necessary 
in order to ensure in embodiment but an 
average amount of precision and exactitude. 
The music is far from strange to the ear of 
the London play-goer, for it has become fa- 
miliarised in a variety of good, bad, and in- 





tiful, and highly creditable to the Messrs. 
Grieve, who are recorded as the artists 
thereof. The opera was not concluded until 
a very late hour ; altogether it was eminent- 
ly successful. The principal actors were 
called for at the conclusion, amidst general 
applause. We ought not to omit noticing 
the manner in which the chorusses were 
executed, several meeting with an encore. 


PRINCESS'’S. 

Since our last Shakespeare’s admirable 
play of *‘As you like it,” has been per- 
formed and repeated, its revival here is 
chiefly for the purpose of introducing Miss 
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Cushman as Rosalind, one of the most 
sublime creations of the bard’s wonderful 
imagination. The American actor displays 
much talent in the earlier scenes, but the 
immense vivacity that characterises the 
whole of the latter portion of this play is 
not altogether in her line; to our taste Lady 
Macbeth is the best character she has played, 
hence our opinion that in the stormy he- 
roines of the drama she is agreat scquisition, 
her Mrs. Haller, in the “Stranger,” is a 
pleasing performance, but will not bear 
comparison with her Emilia, in ‘ Othello.” 
The other characters in “ As‘you like it” 
were sustained by Wallack, who is admira- 
ble as Jacques. Compton, who plays Touch- 
stone with immense humour; Walter Lacy, 
whose Orlando is very creditable, and Emma 
Stanley, who personates the country wench, 
Audrey, with much spirit. But the gem of 
the night is the Ameins of Mr. Allen, and 
his two charming songs “ Under the Green- 
wood Tree,” and “Blow thou Wintry 
winds,” a unanimous encore greeted them 
both, and many in the house would nodoubt 
been gratified if he had warblel them so 
deliciously a third time. 


ALBERT SALOON. 


Itis not very often we visit this place of 
amusement, although we never leave with- 
out being satisfied with what we may have 
seen. ‘There is now a drama playing here 
which affords an opportunity to some por- 
tion of the actors engaged in it of displaying 
their abilities with great effect. The scenes 
are laid in Scotland, and a character played 
by T. Jones, asort of Tyke, and bordering 
upon that of Luke the Labourer, is well wor- 


thy of being recorded as a performance of | 


great merit; we have few actors since 
Emery, who can delineate the hardy coun- 
tryman, and Mr. T. Jones is one of them 
A Miss Adkins, who is from some of the 
minor theatres, is a promising actress, she 
is a good figure and is of Jady-like appear- 
ance. Her acting is easy and graceful, and 
she will be of great service to the theatre. 





THE NEW GRAND OPERA AT 
PARIS. 
It really seems as if Paris would never 
possess the new theatre for le grand opera, 
of which it has so much need. The govern- 








ment proposes to dispense a sum of nearly 
seven million francs to build a new theatre 
on the site of the present mairis of the se- 
cond arrondissement ; perhaps the most eli- 
gible site in Paris, as it is close to the Bou- 
levards, and Jess than a stone’s-throw from 
the present theatre in the Rue Lepelletier, 
But the municipalily of Paris, which it 
seems has a potential vote in the matter, 
objects to the proposed site, and wishes to 
fix the new theatre in a line with the Rue 
de Rivoli, and close to the Tuileries, the 
Louvre and the Palais Royale. The gene- 
ral opinion of the public and the press is, 
that the site proposed by the government 
is the best; but as the municipal gentle- 
men are wrong-headed enough to think 
otherwise, the probable consequence will be 
that Paris will yet have to wait long for what 
she has been led to expect for the last five 
and twenty years. It is not certainly very 
creditable to the city that the temple devo- 
ted to the great musical drama, and for 
which an immense snm is annually voted 
from the national exchequer—should be a 
mere structure of wood, in daily hourly dan- 
ger of destruction from fire or decay; and 
it is less creditable when the government, 
with a liberality that never characterise the 
British executive, offers to pay more than 
two-thirds the expence of its erection, that 
the city authorities should refuse, merely 
because tha geographical position of the in- 
tended edifice, is not such as in their high 
and mighty wisdom, they think the most 
appropriate. 





PROVINCIAL. 


Guiascow.—A strange scene occurred 
here on Saturday s’ennight. Mr. Alexander, 
the stage manager, was performing in the 
farce of “ Short Cut and Returns” when the 
audience after marking several instances of 
want of preparation, at last, on the occasion 
of deficiences on the part of the manager 
himself, gave a universal hiss. ‘The mana- 
ger came forward and vindicated his own 
intoxication by charging members of his 
company with being drunk, saying that the 
embarrassment in consequence had driven 
the part out of his head. He charged the 
leader of the band with drunkenness, and 
ordered him out of the theatre. The gen- 
tleman who really appeared to be soher, re- 
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sented the accusation, and refused to retire. 
The manager then trotted his carcase into 
the orchestra, with the intention of forcing 
him out. A wrestling match (not advertised 
in the bills of the evening) ensued and sun- 
dry appeals to the audience followed; at 
length the musical conductor retired from 
the scene of discord, and harmony was 
restored. 

SuerrieLp.—Mr. Macready is fulfilling 
an engagement of five nights to crowded 
houses. He has appeared in “ Hamlet,” 
his next character will be Macbeth. 

Mancuestrer.--Charles Matthews and 
Madame Vestris are playing most of their 
favorite characters here. 

Dusiin.—Miss Helen Faucit is delight- 
ing the visitors to the Theatre Koyal, the 
house is nightly crammed ; her performance 
of “Antigone” is brilliant, and Mr. Caleraft’s 
Creon is deserving of notice. 
ses are well executed. 


The chorus- 





MEMORANDA. 

Sun pay, Mar. 9.—Fifth Sunday in Lent, 
Fitzwilliam died, 1833. ‘“‘ Leola, or the 
May-day Bride” produced 1844. 

Monpay,. Mar. 10.—The noted composer, 
Cherubina died 1842, aged 81. Mozart's 
“Zauberflote” first time in English,” 1838 

Turspay, Mar. 11.— 

Wepnespay, Mar. 12.—Kean’s first ap- 
pearance in the character of Hamlet, 1814 

Tuurspay, Mar. 12.-- Revival of Oberon” 
at Covent Garden, 1843. 

Fripay, Mar. 14.—Kitty Stephens became 
the Countess of Essex, 1835. 

Saturpay, Mar. 15.— Miss Mitford’s play 
of * Julian” produced 1823. 
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Saturpay, Mar. 8, 1845. 





It is much to be regretted that the com- 
pany of Covent Garden and Mr. Laurent 
To be 
paid according to the night’s receipts is cer- 
tainly very reasonable, but will never pay 
the majority for their time, trouble, and ta- 
lent, unless they get some one or two of im- 
mense attraction to lead them. Mr. Van- 
denhoff is a very clever man, but cannot and 


cannot come to an arrangement, 








never could fill or even half fill Covent Gar- 
den theatre by his individual attractions 
therefore we feel assured that if the mem- 
bers agree to share the profits (after Mr. 
Vandenhoff and daughter have taken their 
full stipend, and all other expences are 
paid), in proportion to their respective sala- 
ries, the amount they will frequently have 
to take will be nix. In our professional ex- 
perience we have seen enough to enable 
them to rely on the truth of what we are 
about to say, that in their present condition 
they do possess suflicient attraction to draw 
fair houses at first price; the public is a 
wayward body, that frequently knows not 
its own mind, always hard to please, and at 
times easy to gull. A London favorite may 
take many liberties, and be laughed at and 
applauded; but a provincial performer of 
talent must mind his p’s and q’s, and sub- 
mit toa'l kinds of comparisons. Now the 
company are for the most part nearly un- 
known to our metropolitan audiences; the 
entertainments they endeaveur to represent 
are that class thatthe cocknies, when they 
patronize, support only when the bait is 
most inviting; when the beautiful talent of 
the poet is adorned by the elaborate power 
ofa first-rate painter, and the performers 
engaged, supernumary and leading, are one 
and all of talent strong and attractive. A 
national theatre requires a giant’s power to 
conduct it with success; past years have 
proved it, and the many empty benches at 
another house, are daily showing that no- 
thing short of first-class entertainments will 
ever fill our great dramatic temples. Pa- 
geantry is a powerful assistant, but with a 
scarcity of the true elements of attraction-- 
emptiness. 





Sketrhes about Town. 


No, VII. 


The Bridges of London have been for 
some years past the admiration of every 
visitor to this country; and, in truth, they 
are worthy of it—for where can any more 
noble specimens of the skill and genius 
of man be found? And when we take the 
number into consideration, it may be assert- 
ed, without egotism, that such another 
spectacle is not to be witnessed in any other 
part of the habitable globe; we therefore 
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think that they are entitled to a separate no- 
tice, and beg, with this preliminary flou- 
rish, to introduce them to our readers. 

By day-light, what a sight does the road- 
way of London Bridge present! what a 
seemingly never-ending stream of humanity 
pass and re-pass! What a medley of wag- 
gons, carriages, omnibusses, trucks, go-carts, 
dog-carts, and all other carts that can pos- 
sibly be imagined or conceived. On they 
go! crash, dash, splash! Carmen swearing, 
policemen bullying, fishfags fighting, ladies 
screaming, and saucy boys laughing! 

Still there is no stoppage---every body 
and every thing keeps moving—the Ameri- 
can system is the one in vogue, to “ go 
a-head.” 

From the Bridge, the view down the river 
is peculiarly striking and grand; from no 
other canso good anidea be formed of the 
immense wealth and magnificence of the 
metropolis. Behold the multitude of ves- 
sels from every country and clime that float 
upon the calm bosom of the noble River! 
their masts shooting upwards, like a huge 
forest. Look at the alacrity displayed at 
the various warehouses and wharfs that 
range upon the banks. Listen to the hum, 
the murmur, and the noise on évery side— 
and you will feel, far better than can be de- 
scribed by words, how every thing around 
teems with the energy of life, the restless- 
ness of commercial enterprise, the whirl 
and the excitement of mercantile affairs. 

We cannot fancy a more certain cure for 
a melancholy and dyspeptic patient than the 
sight of the bustling river on a fine day ; 
there is plenty to occupy the thoughts, and 
to give an impetus to the sluggish current 
of the blood; he surely cannot look upon 
tbe crowd, hurrying past him, and not have 
some vague idea that he also ought to be 
actively mingling in the throng ; and that, 
instead of being a useless, moping, hypo- 
condriacal being, he ought to be an active, 
useful member of society; not escaping the 
troubles, but having just enough to make 
him relish and enjoy those pleasures that, 
if sought in a right spirit, are sure to fall to 
the lot of all. Joy and sorrow must mingle 
in the cup of life; we cannot avoid it; the 
true philosophy then, is, if we see a 
trouble approaching us, to meet it at least 
half way; we should recommend a small 








distance further, but half will do;—then 
put ourselves into a fighting attitude, and 
depend upon it our enemy quickly will give 
in, and we shall be sensible of having 
achieved a moral conquest that will make 
our future path bloom more with roses than 
with thorns. 

Mysteries are in vogue just now. There 
are the mysteries of ‘Trafalyar-square, the 
fountains. There is the great mystery of 
Walbrook, Gibbs; and that greatest of 
mysteries, Brougham. But the most mys- 
terious thing of all is, how any man can be 
doleful, when he hears the fizzing of the 
steam boats, the splash and dash of the 
paddles, the cries of the watermen, and the 
merry laughter of the passengers, bound for 
Giavesend or Greenwich. ‘The very water 
seems to share in the excitement, only look 
atthe “Tom Thumb’s” of waves, how they 
sparkle in the sunshine; have thay not a 
joyous look about them, those little tiny 
wavelets, inanimate though they be? Do 
they not infuse a gladness with the weary 
heart, and a freshness into the jaded spirits ? 
Have they not the look of nature about 
them? Yes, they have wended their way 
through green and sunny pastures, have 
flowed beneath the shadow of overhang- 
ing trees, and have at length arrived to 
lave the busy haunts of ambititious, strug- 
gling man. “ Now, be quick, marm, push 
along, or you’ll be too late,’ shouts out a 
nondescript gentleman, belonging neither to 
land or sea, but something of both, to a fat 
waddling matron, laden with two bandboxes, 
a bag, and a brandy bottle, who has just 
arrived in time for the Gravesend steamer— 
a minute longer would have been too late, 
for no sooner has she set foot on board, than 
two lusty fellows whisk away the wooden 
pathway, that leads from the wharf to the 
boat, leaving the venerable lady on deck, 
puffing like an apoplectic grampus, and 
looking intensely savage, but unable to give 
vent to her feelings by words for want of 
breath. Se—se—se—se—goes the steam, 
out goes the smoke, round goes the paddle, 
up goes the captain, down goes the stoker, 
and off goes the vessel, bearing a crowded, 
jumbled, and crushed lot of individuals on 
board, many of them of the softer sex, and 
a good chance they stand of being made yet 
softer by the tremendous pressure of the 
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throng. We have often noticed in these 
pleasure conveyances what a wondrous va- 
riety in shape and colour the ladies display 
in the choice of their bonnets and dresses. 
When wedged together, in the manner we 
have been describing, they look uncommonly 
like a bed of tulips, (and who is not fond of 
two-lips, when they are handsome) or a huge 
patchwork quilt—but we are given to under- 
stand the fashions for Gravesend are pecu- 
liar, almost as peculiar, as its visitors. We 
again repeat, that we think all this will have 
a cheering effect on the man who feels 
“seedy” and out of sorts; but to finish the 
cure, we should recommend him to try the 
“ Shades’ at the foot of the bridge, which 
like the “Shades” of the ancients, is the 
storehouse for ‘* spirits.”’ But here the re- 
semblance ends, for the Spirits that fre- 
quented the classic “ Shades,” were neither 
brisk nor lively ; now the spirits of our mo- 
dern Shades are right down strong, jolly 
compounds. We bid the man “ down in the 
mouth’? to raise the full goblet “up to the 
mouth,” and by pouring the ‘* Spirits down’’ 
to ** Keep his Spirits up.” But let him take 
heed, directly he feels his blood begin to 
stir let him cesist—if he proceeds further, 
he is degrading himself, and turning a friend 
into an enemy. But if the bridges by the 
light of garish day, have an animated and 
gay appearance—by night they look dull, 
and lonely enough after midnight, save a 
solitary policeman or besotted mechanic, 
staggering homeward, or a few theatre vi- 
sitors, you will scarcely meet anybody. And 
yet,these stony thoroughfares sometimes are 
made the refuge and resting places of man. 
Pass over Westminster Bridge at this hour, 
and you will not unfrequently behold some 
starving, chattering wretch, coiled up be- 
neath one of the recesses that border the 
footpath, there gathering his squalid rags 
around him, inthe belief that warmth is to 
be extracted from them, he endeavows to 
sleep. But scarcely has oblivion wrapped 
his senses, ere he is recalled to cold reality, 
by the howling of the wind, that creeps and 
crawls around his,stony bed, penetrating to 
his bones, and sending despair into his 
heart, whilst beneath him is the river, 
foaming and roaring amidst the craft and 
piles, and crushing and wreathing itself 
around the buttresses of the bridge. But 
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more frequently is he aroused by the voice 
of the burly guardian of the night, who re- 
joices in a glazed topped hat, a truncheon, 
and a cape, “ Get up, go home, you must’nt 
sleep here,’”’ says No. 43, A. Division, 

“I have nv home,” responds the modern 
Lazarus. 

‘* That’s a lie, aint Parliament taken care 
on you, cos you could’nt take care on yerself? 
aint there the vurkus for you, you ungrate- 
ful scamp? but I know you, always grumb- 
ling and growling, you ought to be thank- 
ful, but you wont—ugh, its just like you,” 
retorts No, 43. 

“No, no, I wont go there,” says the half- 
awake man, with a shudders “ Let me 
stay here to-night, for 1 emso ill, [ can 
hardly move.” 

“Come, move on,” bawls out the police- 
man. 

[The beggar begins languidly to stir 
himself. ] 

‘* Move on, I say,” repeats the man in 
authority, in a louder tone. 

(‘Ihe beggar gets upon his legs. ] 

‘* Move on, move on,” roars out the man 
in the cape, with the voice of an Hercules, 
“Or I'll lock you up, and get you a month 
at the mill.—I will, so 1 don’t deceive 
you.” 

‘The living shadow of a man obeys the 
mandate, and * moves on,” whither he 
cares not. Life has been to him one long, 
lingering death—his first breath was drawn 
within the walls of a prison, and his last 
may be breathed out in a similar place. 
Perchance, he may be fortunate enough to 
die by the roadside—his eye may look its 
last on the clear and open sky—on the 
bright and happy landscape, endued with 
the brilliancy of day; but this is doubtful, 
for to be found starving and begging on the 
roadside, is in the eye of law accounted a 
crime, and the individual is set down asa 
vagabond and rogue, and is immediately 
locked up in a goal. Humane law makers, 
who cloak yourselves in maginary virtues, 
from whence got ye authority for these. 
things? are they from any Christian code? 
“Do unto others as ye would it should be 
done unto you,” WAS a Christian doctrine, 
we almost doubt if it isso Now.” Rest 
assured, this picture is not overdrawn, 
there have been hundreds whose life has 
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commenced with starvation, and they have 
run its race (by the way, “run” is a bad 
phrase, for they never had the strength to 
arrive at so exhilirating an effort), tottered 
we should have said—tottered through its 
race, and gone on starving, starving to the 
grave! Memory, to many so soothing, was 
to them a bitter, burning, and destroying 
thing, a black, hideous nightmare, the future 
hope’s nourisher to numbers,was a mockery! 
they experienced and knew the past, so 
would not believe in or trust the future. The 
fountain of the heart that would have poured 
out under kindly treatment, gentle and no- 
ble emotions, sent forth a poisonous and 
noxious stream; like the Dead Sea, the 
waters were bitter and loathsome, and like 
that sea, spread around a destroying and 
desolating a guosphere. 

** Move on!’ in these two little words is 
contained a commentary upon life, “ Moving 
on” all of us are, either for good or evil— 
the stream of time hurries past, darkly to 
some, brightly to others, all are launched 
upon its surface, borne on amidst breakers 
and rocks, and storms and tempests. The 
river of time is rushing onwards to theocean 
of eternity! Let us hope that we may ar- 
rive safely to our journey’s end. Some 
have, many have not. Ourcourse is marked 
out; let us not delay our task, there is a 
voice that cries aloud from ‘‘the depths of 
nature,’ a whisper is heard above the tu- 

.mult of the world, distinct and audible, 
that speaks to every one; it tells of the 
dangerousness of delay, the necessity of pre- 
paration. A finger is pointing to the dial of 
time; therefore, reader, have you never 
at night looked down from one of these 
bridges, upon the “silent highway” that 
flows beneath, and thought how very like it 
is to many a human life! Have you never 
visioned to yourself how that darkly gliding 
thing, must often raise up to the minds of 
some a picture of their own fate. It is, in- 
deed, true, that if we would but study nature 
closely, we should often wonder how much 
the resemblance is like ourselves. 

We have often fancied how such a sight 
must operate on the feelings of the ambi- 
tious author or poet, who have toiled from 
their cradles, and are as unknown to fame 
as though they had never been born ; or how 
it would make the tear start to the cye of 
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the woman, so lovely yet so frail, retaining 
even amidst her vicious career, some traces 
of her original beauty--her fatal gift. Who 
can describe the poignancy of her emotion 
when she gazes on that restless stream, rest- 
less as her own life—-like its sombre hue 
checquered here and there by the reflection 
of the lights that line its banks, has been 
her course through the world, a course 
dreary and dark, lit up but by few joys or 
hopes, which are the Lights of Life. 

With this we close the present paper, some 
may, perhaps, say we have not kept to our 
subject, but have turned it into a sort of 
“Essay.” Our answer to such, if any there 
be, is, that our object in these Sketches is 
to endeavour to extract out of things inani- 
mate, matter for profit and reflection, and to 
shew that there is nothing in the world that 
may not, if properly ,applied, be used .for 
some useful end; or, to quote the words of 
the greatest of poets, that we may if we 
choose, 

‘* Find Sermons in stones, and good in everything.” 
J. E, 





CHIT-CHAT, 


We are sorry to inform our readers of the 
severe indisposition of Mr. Borrani, of 
Drury Lane. We hear he is somewhat 
better to-day. 

A splendid dinner was given to Mr. Mac- 
ready, at Edinburgh, a few days back. The 
Mayor took the chair on the occasion, and 
was supported by many literary gentlemen. 
A similar one took place last week at Shef- 
field, the plaee of Mr. Macready’s nativity. 

Sacrep Harmonic Society.~-On Wed- 
nesday evening this society gave their an- 
nual miscellaneous concert. The principal 
vocal talent engaged were Miss Rainforth, 
Miss Poulter (a young lady we believe from 
the Royal Academy), Messrs. Young, Bra- 
ham, Lockey, and Machin. We think the 
selection about the best the Harmonic So- 
ciety ever got up. The chief were a song 
by Professor Neukomn, sung extremely well 
by Miss Poulter. “ Total Eclipse,” which 
of course brought down a tremendous en- 
core, sung by Braham. A Cantata, anda 
Jubilate, by Purcell. Handel's famous Co- 
ronation Anthem, “ Zadok the Priest,’ 
“The 100th Psalm,” “ Luther’s Hymn,” 
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and the Dettingen “Te Deum.” The 
evening commenced with the overture to 
Esther. It is quite unnecessary to speak of 
Miss Rainforth’s singing, it was, as usual, 
first-rate, Miss Poulter, we think, will cer- 
tainly improve by practice, though for so 
young a lady she sings remarkably well. 
Purcell’s Cantata, the subject of which is 
taken from the interview with Saul and the 
Witch of Endor, was very good, the execu- 
tion on the organ, especially when it was 
the only accompaniment, was unexception- 
able. The Jubilate also went very well; 
as did the 100th Psalm. We very much 
admire scientific music, but we think ita 
treat sometimes to hear any thing compara- 
tively simple. Luther’s Hymn, given by 
Braham, accompanied by Miller on the 
swell of the organ, and Harper’s trumpet 
between the lines was indeed a treat. The 
Te Deum, and all the rest went as well as 


any one would wish. The band was very 
efficient, and the chorus in excellent order. 
There was not standing room shortly after 
the doors opened, which we were glad to 
see, for this society certainly spares no time 
or expense to produce every thing as it 
should be, and we heartily wish them every 
success. 








THINGS THAT ARE NOT TRUE. 

It is not true that the actors of Covent 
Garden would be humbugged by Mr. Van- 
denhoff receiving his Ten Pounds per 
night, whether there was sufficient to pay 
the other actors or not. 

It is not true that the Lord Mayor sent 
sixty pounds to the Editor of Punch not to 
caricature him again,---he having occasion 
for all his spare cash to carry on the St. 
Stephens’s law-suit. 

Itis not true that a certain Secretary 
opened Lady Blessington’s letters out of 
jealousy. 

It is not true that the stalls of Drury 
Lane fill so well as when they were laid into 
the Pit, only they suit a certain class of old 
gents, who prefer these seats during the 
ballet. 





To Correspondents. 

M. S.--May I ask the favor of an answer. 
Has Mr. RK. Honner, of the Surrey Thea- 
tre, any family ?-~We believe there is 
not a little Honner. 





Basurut.—-Is Miss Woolgar’s Father an 
actor ?--We believe he belongs to the 
profession. 

J. Witson.—-The subscription has been re- 
ceived. The Number will be sent regu- 
larly. 

Srmkin.--I have? bet a wager about Miss 
Vandeuhoff's age; can you inform me? 
--We will when she is married. 

J. P.--Had Mr. Wailack a theatre in the 
United States ?--Yes, it was destroyed by 
fire. 

H. W.--Go to Mr. Webster, the piece will 
suit the Adelphi. 

A Sus.--We are aware of the circumstance, 
and are much obliged. 
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any part of the Country, at 2s. 6d. per quarter. 


Dramatic and Musical Works for review. and 
communications of every kind, for the Editor, 
to be addressed to the Publisher, (post-paid) 
51 and 52, Paternoster Row. 


ADV <zRiISEMENTS. 
IN EIGHT LESSONS. 


writ NG, BOOK-KEEPING, 


&c.—Persons of any age, however bad their 
writing, may in Fight Lessons, acquire permanently 
an elegant and flowing style of Penmanship, adapt- 
ed either to professional pursuits or private corre- 
spondence. Arithmetic on a method requiring only 
one third the time and mental labour usually re- 
quisite. Book-keeping as practised in the Govern- 
ment, banking, and merchants’ offices, Short-hand, 
&e. 

Apply to Mr. Smart, at the Insti‘ution, 7, New 
Street, Covent Garden, leading to St. Martin’s Lane. 

“Under such instructors as Mr. SMART, penman- 
ship has been reduced toa science, and the acquisi- 
tion ot what is called a ‘ good hand,’ rendered but 
the ‘labour of an hour!” — Polytechnic Jourual, 

** We advise all bad writers to apply to Mr. Smart, 
who will speedily render them accomplished in the 
Calligraphic Science.” — The Evening Star. 

“Mr. Smaxt’s mode of teaching is a vast im- 
provement upon any former system which hascome 
under our inspection.”—London Journal of Com 
merce. 








MADAME TUSSAUD’S. 


AGNIFICENT ADDITION, 


George I., in the full Robes of the Thistle; 
George II. in the Robes of the Garter; George III. 
in those of St. Patrick; the Duke of Kent in those 
of the Bath—being the national] orders of the House 
of Brunswick; the Group in honor of the Duke of 
Wellington; the Robes of George the Fourth 
restored to their original beauty; the relics of 
of Napoleon: R. Cobden, Esq.,; Tom Thumb.— 

** This exhibition in its present state is one of 
the very best sights in the metropolis, and abounds 
with such a variety of objects that itis a matter of 
surprise how so many things could have been 
brought together.”--- Times. 

MADAME TUSSAUD & SONS’ EXHIBITION 
of WAX-WORK, Baker Street, Portman Square. 

Admittance 1s. second Room 6.!,; open from 11 
till 4, and from 7 till 10. Music every evening 
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